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Quakers were only about 50,000; and yet the
Legislature down to the Revolution was always
confided to the competent hands of the Quakers.
No higher tribute, indeed, has ever been paid to any
group of people as governors of a commonwealth
and architects of its finance and trade.

It is a curious commentary on the times and on
fruman nature that these Quaker folk, treated as
outcasts and enemies of good order and religion
in England and gradually losing all their property
in heavy fines and confiscations, should so sud-
denly in the wilderness prove the capacity of their
"Holy Experiment" for achieving the best sort
of good order and material success. They imme-
diately built a most charming little town by the
waterside, snug and pretty with its red brick
houses in the best architectural style. It was
essentially a commercial town down to the time
of the Revolution and long afterwards. The
principal residences were on Water Street, the
second street from the wharves. The town in
those days extended back only as far as Fourth
Street, and the State House, now Independence
Hall, an admirable instance of the local brick
architecture, stood on the edge of the town. The
Pennsylvania Hospital the first institution of its